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WHY I COLLECT AND ENJOY THE WORK 
OF FREDERIC REMINGTON 


By Joseph E. McCarrell 


fA SPA EHEN I was approached to do an article on Frederic 
ies ~~ Sy Remington and to keep it within fifteen hundred 
a Shei it seemed a pretty easy thing to do. How- 

< \ \ / % ever, it has turned out to be far more difficult than 
ik I thought. A man so productive as Remington can’t 


og ey Gea be confined in small space. A book, even many 
at Cee Cea f° 


\¢ books, could be written of his innumerable talents. 

For instance— 

Frederic Remington was a writer, illustrator, war correspondent, 
sculptor and painter extraordinary; in fact he was so outstanding in all 
of these arts that he surely must be recognized as one of the most versa- 
tile men of his time. A book reproducing his drawings and paintings of 
horses would be outstanding in its field, especially if it included the 
articles that he so ably wrote about them. Then a book on his Indian 
subjects would surely be a “must” for the Western Americana enthu- 
siast. Yet another volume could be made of his experiences as staff artist 
and writer for leading newspapers during the last of the Indian cam- 
paigns. Nor can one overlook his tremendous talent as a sculptor. The 
more than twenty pieces of bronze statuary he created will some day 
be reproduced in book form and so round out his unique contribution 
to the lore of the Old West. 

And so it goes—to try to explain his genius in a brief article is mani- 
festly impossible. At best I can offer only a few statistics. 

Frederic Remington was born in Canton, New York, in 1861. His 
father was a colonel in the Union army and later editor of the Ogdens- 
burgh Journal at Ogdensburgh, New York. It was in that small river 
town on the banks of the St. Lawrence river that young Remington 





Joseph E. McCarrell is a San Franciscan with a Remington collection and bound- 
less enthusiasm for his subject. 
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spent the early part of his active boyhood. He learned to hunt and fish 
and to become expert with a canoe. Before his sixteenth birthday he 
enrolled in the Highland Military Academy in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; at that time he was described as “large-framed youth, with blond 
hair, blue eyes and standing five feet eight inches in height and weigh- 
ing about one hundred and eighty pounds.” He was much interested 
in military tactics and it was there he made his first serious attempts to 
sketch the American soldier, a phase of his art that later became famous. 

After two years at Highland he entered Yale to study in the Yale Art 
School. There he was remembered less for his work in the art class than 
on the football field, for he became a member of Walter Camp’s first 
eleven. One of his classmates at Yale was Poultney Bigelow, who was 
to make the Yale Courant the first illustrated college weekly in Amer- 
ica, and it was in this journal that Remington’s first published drawings 
appeared. Almost ten years later Remington and Bigelow were to meet 
again and resume their friendship in the world of journalism. It was 
while Bigelow was the owner and editor of Outing Magazine, a 
monthly magazine dedicated to amateur sports, hunting and fishing, 
that Remington one day walked into Bigelow’s New York office and 
laid a bulging portfolio of drawings on his desk. It was an important. 
moment for both men. 

Remington related to “Big,” as Bigelow was known to his friends, 
that he had been out west since their college days; he had just returned 
to try to get some of his work published. He had tried his hand at 
ranching, then “hired out” as a cow hand and guide; he had even 
operated a chuck wagon during a round-up. He told of hunting ante- 
lope and buffalo with the Indians, and of riding from the Canadian 
country down into Mexico, and of the men he met: trappers, half- 
breeds, prospectors, cowboys, scouts, Indian fighters, aging pioneers. 
Meanwhile, Bigelow removed drawing after drawing from the port- 
folio, feasting his eyes on scenes of cowboys astride galloping or buck- 
ing horses, on Mexican ponies, lariats, tall sombreros, sand-swept 
plains spotted with cactus, pictures of copper-colored Indians and 
leanly built cavalrymen always seemingly parched, wrinkled, dusty, 
squinting into the furious rays of an Arizona sun. 

Years later when the artist was asked to write something of himself 
for “The Remington Number” of Collier’s Magazine, he told of meet- 
ing an old wagon freighter one evening in the Yellowstone country, of 
sharing a late supper with the old-timer and then sitting around the 
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campfire talking. The aged man told of coming West from New York 
as a young man: his West was lowa. Through his long life he had fol- 
lowed the receding frontier, always further and further west. “And 
now,” he said, “there is no more West. In a few years the railroad will 
come along the Yellowstone and the freighter will go.” As the old man 
talked, Remington could see men swarming into the lands, the derby 
hat, the smoking chimneys, the corn-binder, and the thirty-day note 
would be upon them in a resistless surge. He then wrote: “I knew the 
wild riders and the vacant land were about to vanish forever. And the 
more I considered the subject the bigger the FOREVER loomed.” 

His rise in the world of writing and illustrating was rapid. By 1890, 
hardly a week passed that examples of his work did not appear in one 
or more of the leading periodicals of the day. The famous publishing 
firm of Harper & Brothers sent him into the Southwest to cover for 
their weekly and monthly magazines the activities of General Nelson 
A. Miles and his Indian-fighting Army. He rode with various detach- 
ments of that army in the closing episodes of these frontier wars and 
was himself twice captured by the Indians. From these campaigns 
came his suggestions of various changes in our army’s uniforms and 
military equipment, many of which the War Department accepted. 
However, his most important contribution during those years when 
the Indian was driven back to his reservation were his paintings. In 
these he told the story of that brief period as no book has ever done. 

By 1900, his star was high and still rising. He was one of the most 
prolific men in America. He was the author of five books, of dozens 
of magazine articles, and had illustrated many books by top writers of 
the time. Harper & Brothers sent him to Africa and Europe, where he 
sketched and painted the armies of Russia, Germany and Poland. His 
friend Poultney Bigelow accompanied him; they made a great team. 
Bigelow to do the writing, Remington the illustrations. Their experi- 
ences in Russia had the ring of political intrigue. Once the Russian 
police became so suspicious of their activities that Remington had to 
destroy a number of sketches and paintings or have them confiscated. 
Later he repainted them all from memory and their appearance in 
Harper's Monthly Magazine must have amazed and dumbfounded the 

Russian police. 

During our war with Spain, he was one of the foremost correspond- 
ents in Cuba, where he represented, among others, the New York 
Journal, Collier's, Scribner's, Harper’s, and The Century Magazine. 
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One famous Remington painting, depicting his friend Teddy Roose- 
velt charging up San Juan Hill at the head of his Rough Riders, caught 
the fancy of the voting public in the New York gubernatorial election 
in 1899, and played no small part in Roosevelt’s election. 

In the history of American art no man was more distinguished in his 
field than Remington; his art will always be the standard by which 
others must be judged. It is technically and historically accurate and 
will forever form a true picture of that passing era. 

When one art critic after viewing an exhibit of his painting in 1906, 
wrote “unfortunately, Mr. Remington feels he must tell a story every 
' time he paints,” he must have vastly pleased the artist. That was the 
very thing he was attempting. He was gathering facts, the real facts of 
the West, making a complete and authentic record. His army subjects 
may truly be called great; his soldiers are always in action, moving 
with skill and daring. Remington’s Indian was never romanticized; 
nor was his the commercialized Indian of the Wild West Show. This 
fierce great Red Man in the tragic twilight of his too inglorious ending 
will always live in Frederic Remington’s paintings. 


WHY I COLLECT AND ENJOY THE WORK 
OF CHARLES M. RUSSELL 


By Earl C. Adams 


AS ONE OF MANY COLLECTORS of the work of Charles Marion Russell, 
I find anything produced by his hand to be the authentic expression of 
a great and simple man and artist. I never met or saw him. But I know 
him and I see him whenever I view a bronze, water color, etching or an 
oil by him. 

I was born and raised close to a barn and a corral. Horses, range cattle 
and the west always have appealed to and fascinated me. It was easy 
and natural for me to become acquainted with Russell even before 
I learned anything about the man. He took hold of me years ago when 
I first became conscious of his absorbing blue-green skies so often seen 
on the horizon, the accurate anatomy of his cow hand, trapper, cow 
pony or animal and the perfect position of the horse in motion working 
on the right or left diagonal. I see all of his skill and talent in a bronze, 


Earl C. Adams is a member of the Zamorano Club, Los Angeles. 
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water color, etching or oil and I understand his choice of subjects and 
enjoy the kind of nature he chose to represent. His work is strong and 
great by virtue of its power of attraction. Few of Russell’s water colors 
or oils are wholly imaginative. Each contains as a part thereof what 
he actually saw. He desired to leave a correct record of the west be- 
cause he saw it changing and in his efforts to do so he was artistically 
honest. I have talked about Russell to persons who command respect 
as painters. These persons have pointed out technical errors in com- 
position. They say, for example, that too much foreground appears 
in such paintings as SMokE TALK and SicnaL Smoke. But this was 
of no import to Russell. He painted what he saw and that is why 
I like him. I see it that way too. Note how often both legs and the 
chaps, stirrups and spurs of a rider are shown. LEAVING THE HAcIENDA, 
one of Russell’s few water colors of Mexico, is a good illustration of 
the point. The herder wears sandals and the toes of both feet are clearly 
and separately outlined. Because of it being a water color a slight error 
in brush work would have required doing over the entire painting. 
The additional work required in painting both sides of the rider and 
the risk involved could have been avoided by merely turning the head 
of the mule slightly away from the observer. But Russell would have 
none of that. His whole being demanded that he paint what there was 
as he saw it. Many others would have done less. That is great and good 
act. 

Except for a period of a very few months at an art school in the east 
Russell had no technical education. He was gifted by God to paint 
what he saw and loved—the outdoors and of what it is made. What he 
did he was unable to avoid. 

It might be well to glance at Charles Marion Russell’s personality. 
His general demeanor was pleasing and he quickly made friends among 
those with whom he was brought in contact. He was gentle, lovable, 
simple and unaffected. His dress was of the range days and his appear- 
ance unpretentious. His simplicity and remarkable personality were 
greater than his art. He had friends among legislators, preachers, 
priests, sinners, cow men and cow-punchers. He drank, but not to ex- 
cess as is so often intimated by some, did not like quarrels and never 
gambled. During the last nineteen years of his life he never took a drink 
of hard liquor, often exclaiming to his friends that he could not mix 
alcohol and paint. He had none of the defects of an artistic tempera- 
ment. He was not a nervous man and it was always easy for him to 
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work completely relaxed. His hands were constantly at work and 
when not at the easel were molding clay models, carving figures from 
wood and making stage coaches, using pieces of cloth out of which 
to fashion the bridles and the reins. He was thus always occupied, even 
during the times when he was at his summer home at Lake McDonald 
under orders from his doctor to remain idle and rest. 

He wrote as well as painted. His short stories of life on the range, 
told in the vernacular of the cow man, are replete with original wit, 
humor, truth and understanding. His heart was always close to nature. 
I believe that this-is best indicated by the statement made in his own 
handwriting under his water color entitled THE FIGHTING CHEYENNE: 

The Red man was the true American 

They have almost gone but will never be forgotten 

The history of how they fought for their country is written in 
blood a stain that time cannot grinde out 

their God was the sun their Church all outdoors their only 
books was nature and they knew all its pages. | 

Russell was not impressed with his talent or the notoriety or pub- 
licity which it brought him. In a personal introduction written by him 
but a few months before his death he said in part: “To have talent is no 
credit to its owner; what man can’t help he should get neither credit 
nor blame for—it is not his fault. I am an illustrator. There are lots 
better ones, but some worse. Any man that can make a living doing 
what he likes is lucky, and I’m that. Any time I cash in now, I win.” 
Shortly after the foregoing was written he was stricken one October 
morning in 1926, while working in his studio at Great Falls. He was 
taken to his home next door where soon afterwards he crossed over 
what he had so often referred to during his lifetime as the “Great 
Divide.” 

The stature of Russell, both as man and as artist, grows with the 
years. His collectors are a loyal group of devotees who find great joy 
in their possession of, and association with, his dramatic and unique 
renditions of the West that is gone. 
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RAILROADIANA 
By Grahame Hardy 


FASCINATED BY THE AWE-INSPIRING SIGHT of two great locomotives 
whisking a long sinuous train of gaily lighted coaches around high 
cliffs and across great chasms in the California Sierra, I decided to find 
out more about the vast rail systems of this country. I also wanted to 
discover why people of all ages gather around locomotives in stations 
and wave to engineers of passing trains. Just what was this magnetic 
attraction of the railroad for the layman? Was it because a locomotive 
seems to be alive? Was it because these great machines remind one of 
prehistoric animals of antediluvian times with their puffing, panting, 
hissing, groaning, wheezing, whistling, and general air of superiority 
and great strength? These and many other questions came to mind and 
I decided, then and there, to devote my spare time to gathering data 
relative to railroading. 

Railroad building on this continent began in 1832. Some of the sub- 
sequent companies attained great size and are still in existence. Others 
were abandoned at one time or another, due to shifting population 
centers, business depressions, and consolidation. The records of these 
roads—both great and small—their advertisements, their publicity 
material, the pictures of their lines, their relics and their equipment are 
all of historic value. In great part they tell the story of America’ S past 
century: its expanding frontiers, its inventive and industrial develop- 
ment. Despite this importance only a few of the large universities and 
some individual collectors have turned their attention to railroadiana, 
an almost entirely new area for the average collector. 

I have been asked time and again what should be included in a col- 
lection of railroadiana. This is a very hard question to answer. There are 
so many ramifications that one could list them by the hundreds. How- 
ever, there are certain kinds of items which predominate. The collect- 
ing of pictures, of course, comes first and foremost, pictures of all types 
of equipment, motive power, stations, signals, switches, the right-of- 
way, and so on. 

Timetables are the next most important and popular material in 





Grahame Hardy is president of the California-Nevada Railroad Historical Society, 
Inc. 
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a railroad collection. They are divided into two types. The common 
public timetable, which is used by all of us now and then, is of great 
value to the historian in giving a detailed description of the passenger 
services of a road and a great deal of other pertinent information. Only 
by a timetable can a rail historian find out when passenger trains ran 
over a now abandoned line. Timetables do not have to be old to be of 
interest. For example, one would like to collect timetables of such long- 
forgotten lines as the Bullfrog and Goldfield, Tonopah and Tidewater, 
Carson and Colorado, and Las Vegas and Tonopah, all famous for the 
part they played in the great Tonopah-Goldfield boom. Photographs, 
let alone timetables, of these lines are practically unknown, yet the 
roads were built around the turn of the century. Another example is 
the Colorado Midland. This standard gauge line, operating and main- 
taining one of the best equipped railroads in the country, was aban- 
doned almost overnight after the First World War owing to pressure 
from its competitor, the Denver and Rio Grande. The true story be- 
hind this abandonment has never been told. Colorado Midland material 
is extremely rare today. 

In the second category of timetables is the operating or Employee’s 
Timetable, not intended for the general public. They list all trains, both 
freight and passenger, together with rules and regulations of operation. 
Because smaller numbers of them were printed they are much harder 
to obtain than public timetables. 

Another valuable railroadiana item is the pass. Annual passes were 
issued to “brass hats” of other lines or to employees of long service. 
Ordinary employees only got a trip pass, good for a single trip or a 
limited sequence of trips. Nearly every old railroad man will tell you 
about the days he used to cart around a veritable dictionary of rail- 
roads in his pass wallet, but today these passes have their points and 
high spots and many are so rare that museums collect them. These un- 
assuming pieces of pasteboard are filled with railroad lore and have a 
glamorous interest to those who investigate their secrets. Those of 
larger roads, of course, do not interest the advanced collector as much 
as the ones issued by smaller or “jerkwater streaks of rust.” Most passes 
were signed by an officer of the road, some of whom have become so 
famous that their signatures alone make the passes valuable. Occasion- 
ally the passes have value simply because they were issued to famous 
men, and one given to Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, Commodore 
Vanderbilt, “Diamond Jim” Brady, Leland Stanford, or Emperor Nor- 
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ton (he got his from the Central Pacific) is rare no matter what line 
issued it. Sometimes the value of a pass is based on the scarcity of 
material related to a particular railroad and the pass is desired because 
it depicts a train, a station, or only a scene along the line. A few passes 
have an additional value because, like those issued by the Colorado 
mining man Otto Mears, they were made of silver. There are even 
passes that are worth more than their weight in gold, even though that 
is the material of which they were minted. 

A few collectors of railroadiana go so far as to acquire whole engines 
and cars. The most outstanding individual in this small fraternity is 
Ward Kimball of San Gabriel. He and a couple of fellow collectors 
obtained a narrow gauge locomotive from the defunct Nevada Central 
and a coach from the Southern Pacific Narrow Gauge, formerly the 
Carson and Colorado. Freight cars were picked up in San Luis Obispo 
from the abandoned Pacific Coast Railway. All equipment was 
shopped and painted and now the Grizzly Flats Railroad, complete 
with depot, roundhouse, water tank, side track, switches, and allied 
relics, puffs contentedly around the Kimball estate. 

For the collector who cannot obtain an entire engine or car there is 
still a chance to get some piece of equipment. He can keep a weather 
eye peeled on all abandonment notices, scrap metal yards, and long 
deserted lumber mills of the Redwood country; then outfitted with a 
chisel and hammer he can head for the backwoods or junk yard. Once 
there, he can bang away at rivets that secure locomotive bells, builders 
plates, and headlights until he pries loose a grand memento for his 
hobby room. 

The railroadiana field is large enough to extend from playing-card _ 
size passes to oldtime square headlights, and it includes train orders, 
switch keys, publicity material of all kinds, letters, envelopes and 
stamps depicting trains, tariffs, tokens, transfers, emblems, and cal- 
endars. 

Western railroad material is eagerly sought by eastern and western 
collectors alike. The West, last outpost of the short line, has some par- 
ticularly fine materials for the collector and out here even the most 
lowly of all railroad items—the spike—has in one instance assumed 
proportions of grandeur. For out here, at Promontory, Utah on May 
10, 1869 the Central Pacific and Union Pacific railroads were finally 
connected by a single golden spike and the dream of empire builders 
was fulfilled by a span of steel running from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
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The famous Golden Spike was no ordinary spike, but, whatever it was 
fashioned with, it still remains the most glamorous single piece of rail- 
road material in the entire land. Although it was emblematic of Cali- 
fornia’s wealth and of the legendry of the Far West it was also a kind 
of Horatio Alger symbol. The lowly railroad spike was made the king 
of railroad relics. The Golden Spike is not a collectible item for it is 
owned by a public institution, Stanford University, and it is carefully 
laid away in the vaults of the Wells Fargo Bank. But if the railroadiana 
collector cannot collect gold spikes he can find a wide enough area 
waiting for him, an area in which he will discover much gold in sup- 
posedly commonplace items. If history continues as it has, the ordinary 
item of today, not collected because it is so common, will become the 
rarity of tomorrow. 


WESTERN BOOKS, 1947 


THE 1947 EXHIBITION OF Western Books, sponsored by the Rounce & 
Coffin Club of Los Angeles, consists of books printed and published 
during 1946, the first postwar year. This year forty-one books, repre- 
senting the work of sixteen contributors, were selected by a jury con- 
sisting of Grant Dahlstrom, printer, Pasadena, member of the Rounce 
& Coffin Club and chairman of the jury, Leslie E. Bliss, librarian of the 
Huntington Library, and Francis P Farquhar, San Francisco biblio- 
phile and Book Club of California director. 

The Book Club of California is represented in the exhibition with 
two books: The Diary of Patrick Breen, printed by The L-D Allen 
Press, and The Discovery of Florida by Don Hernando De Soto by a 
“Gentleman of Alvas,” printed by the Grabhorn Press. 

The 1947 exhibition will be shown on the following schedule: 


May 1 to 15, 1947 — University of California at Los Angeles 

May 19 to 31, 1947 — University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
June 2 to 16, 1947 —Los Angeles Public Library 

June 20 to July 5, 1947 —San Francisco Public Library 

July 9 to 23, 1947 —Santa Barbara Public Library 

July 28 to August 10, 1947 — California State Library, Sacramento 

- August 13 to 27, 1947 —Stanford University Library 

September 1 to 14, 1947— University of California Library, Berkeley 
September 19 to October 3, 1947— University of Oregon, Eugene 
October 7 to 21, 1947 — Oregon State Library, Corvallis 

October 25 to November 8, 1947— Washington State College Library, Pullman — 
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November 12 to 26, 1947— University of Washington, Seattle 
December 1 to 15, 1947 Open 

December 17, 1947 to January 2, 1948—Berkeley Public Library 
January 6 to 19, 1948 — Occidental College Library, Eagle Rock 
January 22 to February 5, 1948—Scripps College Library, Claremont 
February 8 to 22, 1948— University of Redlands Library, Redlands 
February 26 to March 11, 1948—Santa Ana Public Library 

March 15 to 29, 1948—Beverly Hills Public Library 

April 1 to 15, 1948 — Pasadena Public Library 

April 17 to May 2, 1948 — California Institute of Technology, Pasadena 
May 6 to 20, 1948—San Diego Public Library 

May 25 to June 10, 1948 —Los Angeles City College 


FUTURE PUBLISHING PLANS 


IT IS WITH PARTICULAR PLEASURE that your Publications Committee 
announces the Club’s June book, California Adventure, which is both 
a typographical delight and a piece of original source-material relating 
to the Gold Rush period. 

California Adventure is, first of all, an excerpt from a much longer 
work, Recuerdos del Pasado, in which a distinguished Chilean man of 
letters, Vicente Pérez Rosales, recounted his memories of the journeys 
about the world. First issued some sixty years ago in Santiago, the 
volume has lately been reprinted in Spanish, as one of a series of Chilean 
classics selected by the publisher in Santiago as worth keeping alive. 

Until now, none of the Recuerdos has been translated into English. 
About one hundred pages of that remarkable book, however, concerns 
the author’s visit to San Francisco and the Mother Lode in 1849, when 
he and his brothers, together with several other Chileans of noted 
families, sought to make their fortunes overnight in California’s famous 
gold mines. It is this portion of the volume, covering the author’s 
entire California experience and translated by Arturo Torres-Rioseco 
and Edwin S. Morby, which constitutes the Club’s new book, Cali- 
fornia Adventure. For this first appearance of the work in English, the 
translators have written an Introduction in which they provide some 
biographical and critical data on the author, and suggest something of 
the importance of his California experiences. 

These, as Club members will discover, are lively enough, filled with 
adventure and excitement and flavored with the gentle ironies of a 
first-rate writing man old enough to look back at the folly of earlier 
years and smile at what was then no laughing matter but a struggle for 
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existence, let alone riches in a foreign and often outright hostile coun- 
try. But the book’s chief interest as a contribution to California’s his- 
tory lies in something else. 

As students know, the foreign miner in gold rush days had a bad time 
of it, and this was especially true in the case of the Latin American 
miner, Mexican and Chilean alike. These people were taxed, first, then 
frequently robbed, beaten, even wantonly killed. The miner from “the 
States” had made up his mind that what was in California was his, and 
that nobody else would have a chance at it if he could help it. 

The story, of course, has been often enough told. But until now it 
has never been told by one of those who saw it from the other side of 
the line of prejudice. In California Adventure, the reader will get one 
Latin American’s view of the affair, the picture as it appeared to a 
member of the less articulate of the contending sides. 

Over and above this, as the translators point out in their introduc- 
tion, it is a good thing to get a look at any historical event from as many 
viewpoints as possible. There have been endless accounts of the gold 
rush, in that first great year, seen through the eyes of Americans. 
There have been some others written by Americans. But here is a 
Chilean, writing for Chileans, coming at the story from what is up to 
now an angle almost wholly unfamiliar even to the person who is 
fairly well read in the field. Moreover, this Chilean happens to be a 
man of wit, possessed of the keenest powers of observation, a writer 
by instinct and an exceptionally balanced and all-round interesting 
human being. Your Publications Committee, therefore, presents this 
book with some pride and in the confidence that Club members will 
find it of genuine worth as an original contribution to California his- 
tory and first-rate reading as well. 

As forthe physical aspects of the volume, here are some of the details. 
California Adventure runs to about 100 pages. Designed and printed, 
in an edition of 250 copies, by Taylor & Taylor of San Francisco in 
Janson types on ivory wove Strathmore paper, the book has a page 
size of 9 by 6 inches. The frontispiece is a reproduction of the litho- 
graphed portrait of the author taken from the first printing of the 
Spanish edition of the Recuerdos del Pasado in Santiago de Chile. 
Chapter-head decorations by Albert J..Camille are in two colors. The 
binding is light brown cloth, especially selected at the mill, stamped in 
two colors with designs suggestive of the gold rush period, all these 
composed of types and type-ornaments. 
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Altogether, California Adventure is as admirably executed a book as 
the Club has offered its members in a long time. It is priced, for distri- 
bution to members only of course, at $8.50. Members will soon receive 
an announcement and order form. Please note again that the edition 
is a small one and that orders should be sent immediately, since they 
will be filled as received. 

A second publication, scheduled for late Fall, is The Donner Miscel- 
lany, the first printing of a recently discovered collection of material 
relating to the Donner Party, much of it written by members of the 
group on their overland journey and during their tragic winter in the 
Sierra. The work will have an introduction by Carroll D. Hall, curator 
of Sutter’s Fort Museum at Sacramento, and will reproduce many of 
the documents in facsimile. The book will be produced by The L-D 
Allen Press, the same printer that produced The Diary of Patrick 
Breen, to which it may be considered a companion work although the 
two volumes will not be identical in size or typographical treatment. 


CALIFORNIA POETRY FOLIOS 


The April folio, delayed by Jackson Burke’s unexpected trip to the 
East, will be in the mails shortly. This reproduces Long View by Gene- 
vieve Jaggard, and, as an innovation, includes a picture of the author. 

Ward Ritchie, who is printing the May folio of poems by Marie deL. 
Welch, has a new Albion handpress. He is now in the process of getting 
this into operating order. Because of the new press the May folio will 
also be delayed but members will be pleased to have one of the first 
items from this press. 


THE BOOK CLUB AND THE FIFTY BOOKS 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1923-1947 


MEMBERS OF THE CLUB will recall that its principal purpose is to “pub- 
lish books that are intended in subject matter, printing, binding and 
typographical design, to typify the best standards of book-making.” 
One indication of how well this aim has been realized may be seen from 
the following check list of the Club’s publications which have been 
included in “The Fifty Books of the Year,” chosen annually since 1923 
by the American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Each year, scores of publishers throughout the United States submit 
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their finest books to the A.I.G.A. jury. The awards are to those pub- 
lishers, designers and manufacturers who have solved most successfully 
the artistic and technical problems of book-making. In rare instances, 
the jury awards a gold medal for an edition of superlative merit. This 
occurred in the case of The Letter of Amerigo Vespucci, published by 
the Club in 1926 and printed by the Grabhorn Press. 

With the exception of the De Soto, just published, all are out of print. 

The following Club publications have been included in “The Fifty 
Books”: 


‘Tue Sone or Sones. A new translation by Morris Jastrow. Introduction by Franz 
Cumont and decorations by Joseph Sinel. 8x54 in. 32 pp. Bound in paper boards. 
310 copies printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1922. $4.00. 


Oscar Wet: LETTERS AND Papers. With an introduction by Flora Arnstein, Albert 
I. Elkus and Stewart W. Young. Decorations by H. Von Schmidt, 11 %4 x8 in. 138 pp. 
Bound in boards, linen back. 4oo copies printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1923. 
$10.00. 


Tue Letrer or CuristopHER CoLuMBwus. Translated, with an introduction, by Don- 
ald B. Clark. Illustrations by Donald McKay. 9x6 in. 30 pp. Bound in boards, linen 
back. 250 copies printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1924. $5.50. 


Axpus Prus Manutius by Theodore L. DeVinne.With a leaf from the Hypneroto- 
machia Poliphili, 1499. 12x8%4 in. 34 pp. Bound in paper boards, linen back. 194 
copies printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1924, $10.00. 


PHILOBIBLON OF RICHARD DE Bury. With decorations by Donald McKay. 15x10 in. 
41 pp. Bound in paper boards, linen back. 250 copies printed by The Grabhorn 
Press, 1925. $10.00. 


Tue Lerrer or Americo Vespucci. With an introduction by Oscar Lewis and 
decorations by Valenti Angelo. 12'4x9 in. 34 pp. Bound in full vellum. 250 copies 
printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1926. $14.00. 


Tue Book or Ruts. With hand-illuminated initials by Valenti Angelo. 4% x3 in. 
48 pp. Bound in decorated boards, linen back. 250 copies printed by The Grabhorn 
Press, 1927. $3.00. 

AROUND THE Horn IN 49 by Linville T. Hall. With an introduction by Oscar Lewis. 
8%x5%4 in. 142 pp. Bound in marbled boards, linen back. 250 copies printed by 
The Grabhorn Press, 1928. $5.00. 


AN Invocation by Ambrose Bierce. With an introduction by George Sterling. 
11%4x7% in. 30 pp. Bound in marbled silk boards. 300 copies printed by John 
Henry Nash, 1928. $8.00. 


Tue Santa Fe Trai To Carirornia: The Journal and Drawings of H. M.T: Powell. 
With a Foreword by Douglas S. Watson. 13 %4x9% in. 296 pp. Bound in buckram, 
leather back. 300 copies printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1931. $30.00. 


THe HEATHEN Cuiner by Bret Harte. With illustrations by Phil Little and a bibli- 
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ography by Robert E. Cowan. 14%x11% in. 4o pp. Bound in boards, linen slip- 
case. 200 copies printed by John Henry Nash, 1934. $15.00. 


CauirorniA SKetcues by Prentice Mulford. With an introduction by Franklin 
Walker. 9%x6% in. 130 pp. Bound in decorated boards, linen back. 350 copies 
printed by John Henry Nash, 1935. $5.50. 


Heratpry or New Hetvetta: Cattle brands issued at Sutter’s Fort, 1845-48. Fore- 
word and biographical sketches by Carroll D. Hall. 10%x7 in. 94 pp. Bound in 
linen boards, leather back. 250 copies printed by The L-D Allen Press, 1945. $4.50. 


A Sojourn IN CALIFORNIA BY THE Kinq’s OrPHAN: The Journal and Sketches of 
G. M. Waseurtz, 1842-43. Edited, with an introduction, by Helen Putnam Van 
Sicklen. 13x9% in. 144 pp. Bound in decorated boards, linen back. 300 copies 
printed by The Grabhorn Press, 1945. $22.50. 


DE Soto’s Discovery or Fiorina by a Gentleman of Elvas. Translated by Bucking- 
ham Smith, with a new introduction by George P Hammond. 13% xg in. 110 pp. 
Bound in printed paper boards, cloth back. 280 copies printed by The Grabhorn 
Press, 1946. $27.50. 


ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


The following have been elected to membership since the Spring issue 
of the News-Letter: 


Member Sponsor 

EB. Adams, Jr. New York George L. Harding 
Douglas Black San Anselmo Warren R. Howell 
John William Borden San Jose Joseph Henry Jackson 
Karl Brown Long Beach ~ Glen Dawson 
Douglas W. Bryant Berkeley Miss Edith M. Coulter 
Mrs. Frank B. Ewing Yosemite Ansel Adams 
Kenneth D. Gardner, M.D. San Francisco Edgar Waite 
Ben Grauer New York Oscar Lewis 
Miss Catherine Harroun San Francisco Oscar Lewis 
Edward Herrill San Francisco Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
George Kubiskie San Jose Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Byron Nishkian San Francisco T. L. Lawrence 
Miss Greig Rattray Stockholm, Sweden Miss Gail Peterson 
Stockton Public Library Stockton Edgar Waite 
University of San Francisco 

Library San Francisco Edgar Waite 
Mrs. Matt Wahrhaftig Piedmont Fred Kahn 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors it was agreed to put 
library members in a special category and to define the limit of six 
hundred members as meaning six hundred individual members, exclu- 
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sive of libraries and other institutions. This made it possible for the 
Board to elect to membership all who had applied. This ruling also 
leaves a limited number of memberships still available. It 1s recom- 
mended that those who know other collectors and book lovers, who 
may wish to share the Club activities, communicate promptly with the 
Secretary. When the allowable maximum has been reached, member- 
ship will be possible only as vacancies exist. 


MISCELLANY 


Tue Arcuway Press or New York has announced, and published so 
far, five of a series of pen written books known as “The Scribe.” From 
the subject matter, they are the “old chestnuts” in a different dress— 
the Fables of Aesop, The Flower Lover and the Fairies, selections from 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence, Thoreau’s What I Lived For, and The 
History of Susanna. The last two were drawn by George Salter and 
W. A. Dwiggins and are, in our opinion, the best of the series—even 
though The Flower Lover and the Fairies was chosen as one of the 
Fifty Books of 1946. However, these are not books in the pure sense 
of the word, but rather a facsimile of manuscript writing. (Calligraphy, 
the studied hand, rather than the running hand.) As such, they leave 
much to be desired. This, of course, is a letterpress bookman’s com- 
plaint. These books have a certain amount of charm and being inex- 
pensive ($2.00 each at most book dealers) they should make ideal 
“gift” books. 


Every bibliophile knows the pleasures of reading book catalogs but it 
is not often he comes face to face with such a tidbit as is to be found in 
Part III of the Fred W. Allsopp sale catalog, on April 1, 1947, issued by 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries, New York. Item 264 is a Third Folio of 
Shakespeare, with the opening line of the description reading: The 
Third Folio. The facsimile title-page indicates that this is the first issue. 


Invitation to Book Collecting, Its Pleasures and Practices. With Kin- 
dred Discussions of Manuscripts, Maps, and Prints, by Colton Storm 
and Howard Peckham, is a delightful and modern retelling of an old, 
old story that can be read with pleasure and profit by both the neo- 
phyte and the veteran booklover. R. R. Bowker Company, New York. 
$5.00 at most book dealers. 
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Winston Churchill, American novelist, died on March 12, 1947, at the 
age of seventy-five. His first book was The Celebrity, published in 
1898. It was followed by Richard Carvell (1899), The Crisis (1901), 
The Crossing (1904), Corriston (1906), Mr. Crewe’s Career (1908), 
The Inside of the Cup (1913), A Far Country (1915), The Dwelling 
Place of Light (1917), A Traveler in Wartime (1918), and The Un- 
charted Way (1941). He was born in St. Louis, Missouri, and was 
graduated, near the top of his class, from the United States Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, in 1894. He resigned his commission three 
months later and, in 1895, retired to devote all of his time to writing. 


It appears to be a Remington season. The Mannados Book Shop, 19 
East 49th Street, New York, recently issued, as their Catalog No. 17: 
Frederic Remington (Bibliographic Check List), and More Fact and 
Fiction of the Old West and the Wild West, compiled by E. W. Laten- 
dorf. It contains seventy-two pages and sells for one dollar. Although 
primarily a bookseller’s catalog, it is a reference work of permanent 
value. Also, Frederic Remington, Chronicler of the Old West, a biogra- 
phy by Harold McCracken, has been announced for publication in the 
near future. 


American Notes & Queries starts its seventh volume with the April 
1947 issue and celebrates the occasion with a new cover. This little 
monthly magazine may not be a “must” for the book collector but it is 
an excellent supplement to bibliographical reference material. Each 
issue contains notes relating to the West. It is edited by Betty Alster- 
lund and Walter Pilkington and published from 7 West 44th Street, 
New York, at $2.50 year. 


One of the largest and most comprehensive collections in existence of 
colonial and early American newspapers has been acquired by the 
library of Stanford University. It consists of about 45,000 duplicates 
from the collection of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester. 
The collection was given to the University by Hon. Elmer E. Robin- 
son, Judge of the Superior Court, San Francisco. 


A notable collection of rare volumes of wit and humor dating back to 
the sixteenth century, and a fund to purchase additional books on the 
same subject, was recently given to the San Francisco Public Library 
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by Nat Schmulowitz, eminent attorney and member of The Book 
Club of California. 


The New York Times Book Review recently reported that letters had 
been received by several publishers reading: “I specialize in autograph- 
ing books for authors in exact facsimile of their handwriting. Expert 
workmanship is assured and prices are reasonable.” The letterhead 
used by the writer reads: ““World’s Foremost Legal Forger—Letters, 
Photos, Scrolls, Menus.” 


The O. P. Silliman Memorial Library, a collection on ornithology, 
zoology and early Pacific Coast exploration, will soon be opened to 
students and the public at Salinas Junior College, Salinas. The study of 
birds and the collection of books about them was the life-long avoca- 
tion of the late O. P Silliman, who was in the grain warehousing busi- 
ness in Salinas. He died in 1943. For many years Mr. Silliman had been 
engaged in a vertebrate natural history survey of Monterey and ad- 
joining counties. The collection is considered an important one. 


Frederic W. Goudy, America’s most distinguished type designer, died 
on May 11, 1947, at his home, Deepdene, near Marlboro, New York. 
He was eighty-two years old. More than one hundred different type 
faces were produced by his imagination, training and skill. 


The Library of Congress Quarterly Journal of Current Acquisitions 
describes and discusses the Library’s acquisition and the collections to 
which they relate. It may be ordered from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. The sub- 
scription price is $1.50 per year. 


Carrousel for Bibliophiles, edited by William Targ. This is a weighty 
book (400-plus pages) of amusing essays for the book lover. In some 
forty-five chapters, it runs the gamut in time from excerpts of De 
Bury’s “The Philobiblon” (the first book by a book lover concerning 
book collecting) finished in 1345, to the complete re-print of the 
Farquhar-Grabhorn whimsey, “The Caveat Book Shop,” printed in 
1946—over 500 years of edited material. Many of these stories will be 
found in your own library —“The Colophon”, “The Dolphin”, “Read- 
ing and Collecting” etc., but as the editor William ‘Targ points out, 
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nowhere have these wonderful tales found companionship between 
one set of covers. This anthology is an “overdue bedside companion 
for the book lover.” This book has been handsomely reviewed by the 
press—and anything that might be said here would be redundant. It is 
a desirable book—$7.50 at most bookdealers. 


In the opening sentence of his introduction to Arundell Esdaile, The 
British Museum Library, A Short History and Survey (London: Allen 
and Unwin), Sir Frederic Kenyon says, “The British Museum is, next 
to the British Navy, the national institution which is held in most 
universal respect abroad.” Dr. Esdaile, for many years a distinguished 
servant of the Museum, in the chapters that follow provides the facts 
to justify that high claim so far as the library departments, Printed 
Books and Manuscripts, are concerned. 


Recently the History Room of the Wells Fargo Bank received repro- 
ductions of a book of prints with a title page as follows: 

“San Francisco Album. Photographs of the Most Beautiful Views 
and Public Buildings of San Francisco. Photographed by G. R. Fardon, 
published by Herre and Bauer, at the office of the San Francisco Jour- 
nal, 66 Merchant Street.” 

Included in the pictures of downtown San Francisco are the Vance 
Photographic Studios. Robert H. Vance was the Gold Rush photogra- 
pher featured in A Camera in the Gold Rush, the Club’s 1946 keepsake 
series. The album was found in Paris in 1939 by Walter Clark of the 
Eastman Kodak Company Research Laboratories. Because of the 
Club’s interest in Vance, Mr. Clark is sending a set of the pictures to 
the Club’s office where they may be seen by members. 


John Henry Nash, world famous San Francisco typographer and 
printer of many Book Club of California publications, died at his home 
in Berkeley on May 24, 1947. He was seventy-six years of age. 


ERRATUM: Dr. Elmer Belt, of Los Angeles, who recently published 


a “Finding List” covering his library of Vinciana, was referred to as 
Dr. Elmer Best in the Spring issue of the Quarterly News-Letter. 
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THREE BOOKS BY IMRE REINER 


[nitalen. It is unfortunate that this charming little book is not printed 
in English, but the printer-craftsman or the book designer will still 
want this worth-while edition for his typographic library. The author, 
Imre Reiner, is an outstanding calligrapher with an international repu- 
tation in type design (in America he is best known for his Corvinus 
types issued by the former Bauersche Giesserei, Frankfort a.M.) 

As the author says: “... I want to give the typesetter (of today) an 
idea of how to enliven his printed page by means of an initial,” ... and 
he does. But by suggestion, he poses an interesting question and prob- 
lem: what has become of the rubricator, that master calligrapher who 
decorated the early books with inventive initials? And he suggests that 
perhaps the loss is due to the inability of the modern calligrapher and 
printer to cast off precedent and to rediscover in the tempo of today 
the decorative approach of their early prototypes. 

Reiner illustrates, with over two dozen pages, specimens of complete 
harmony between printer and calligrapher, from Korberger to Morris. 
And then attacking the problem, he shows in some seventy pages, ex- 
amples of his flamboyant pen-and-brush initials (cut in wood). His 
combinations might be too commercial for fine book work; but in all, 
his complete freedom, spontaneity and original concepts of initials 
based on tradition, reaffirm the excitement of the artist-rubricator. 

This is probably the most stimulating and provocative book that has 
come to our attention for some time. 

Printed in German by Benno Schwabe & Co., Basel, Switzerland. 
$4.00 at most book dealers. 


Das Buch der Werkzeichen. Although there are here reproduced a 
great many early printers’ marks and designs, the book is a hodge- 
podge of printers, engravers, paper makers, goldsmiths, together with 
miscellaneous devices from the Third Century China to the Eighteenth 
Century Europe. It is, like all of Reiner’s books, delightfully done and 
well printed, but this in particular is one of questionable value. Its 288 
edited designs are interesting, but the thousand-odd years from which 
the selection is gleaned has far too few examples represented. (Print 
reviewed this book as Reiner’s trademarks! ) 

Verlag Zollikofer & Co., St. Gallen, Switzerland. $6.00 at most book 
dealers. 
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Typo-Graphik. Although this book was originally published in Ger- 
man ($3.50 at most book dealers) it is the only one of the three that 
has been made available in English. Published in New York in 1946 by 
Paul A. Struck, it bears the title, Modern and Historical Typography, 
an Illustrated Guide and it is priced at $4.50. (The American Printer 
magazine confuses these, the original German and the translation, as 
two distinct books in its recent review of the author.) 

Again Reiner illustrates his gospel—“‘all good modern stems from 
the past” with his comparative arguments on the “Title Page,” “Trade 
and Business Cards,” “The Ornament in Typography” etc., showing 
examples of the masters with his lucid lettering, his modern design and 
his amusing wood engravings. 

This edition has been poorly proof-read—there are many typo- 
graphical errors—none of which, however, mar the importance of this 
work. Whether or not you agree with the arguments of the author, 
Reiner is always interesting and his creative designs are perhaps the 
most fascinating and original of modern designers. 


n.B. These three books are not new. The first was published in 1942 
and the last two in 1945. Only because of war and transportation prob- 
lems, they are just now finding their way to local dealers’ shelves. 
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NOTICE 


The WEtts Farco History Room, located in the Bank’s building at 30 Montgom- 
ery Street, contains relics of pony-express and covered-wagon days; an original 
Hangtown stagecoach; early western franks and postmarks, firearms, pictures, and 
documents. » Open to visitors 10 to 3 daily, 10 to 12 Saturdays. WELLS FARGO 
BANK & UNION TRUST CO., San Francisco. Established 1852. 
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